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preparing me for such work and, especially, in relieving the timidity with 
which I was possessed. I think that such training ought to be greatly 
encouraged." 

"Personally, I feel that the practical application of Shakespearian work in 
the presenting of the plays was possibly of more benefit than any other one part 
of the course. 

"To interpret one's part in presenting a play on our own auditorium stage 
required the close study of the character represented. Then in order to present 
successfully the play, it was necessary to possess considerable poise and self- 
confidence. Such training is excellent and in no other part of the English 
course did we really get this valuable training. 

"The presentation of a Shakespearian drama also impressed me much more 
than even a close reading of the play. I felt interested in seeing how different 
pupils would interpret different parts and watched with interest any ideas 
different from my own of Shakespeare's characters. 

"The dramatic work has been of much practical value to me. It enables 
the student to judge of a dramatic presentation he may attend. He can see in 
his own mind how he would interpret characters — possibly a little differently — 
he can see new meanings to certain lines and draw entirely new ideas from 
the play. 

" The confidence and poise that one gains in dramatic work is of inestimable 
value in practical life. Personally, I have been called upon quite frequently to 
address an audience and I always felt that my platform work had enabled me 
to do so with some measure of success. 

"On the whole, I can sincerely say that my four years' course in English 
has really been of more practical benefit to me in actual business life in the 
office and on the road than any other one study in my course." 

Charles B. Goddard 
Yeatman High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 



CLASSICAL PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Though we hear a good deal these days of dramatizing classics, or 
bits of classics, as exercises in composition, and of acting them out, and 
though high-school dramatics is a subject usually discussed wherever 
English teachers get together, the real importance of such work as a 
means of inculcating a love of good drama, of training in expression, 
and of awakening and developing individuality is not recognized today 
as it was three or four hundred years ago. At least as far back as the 
middle of the sixteenth century acting formed a part of the curriculum 
in the great English public schools, and its value as an educational 
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factor was unquestioned even by enemies of the theater. When North- 
brooke uttered his sweeping denunciation of the stage in 1577, he 
excepted the private performances of the schools. "I think it lawful," 

he says, " for a schoolmaster to practice his scholars to play comedies 

for learning and utterance' sake, in Latin, and very seldom in English." 
Eton and Westminster boys frequently at that time presented the plays 
of Plautus and Terence, and it was probably for the boys of the former 
school that Nicholas Udall wrote Ralph Roister Doister about 1550. 

But the practice of the histrionic art by boys was not confined to 
the boys of the schools. The choristers of Saint Paul's, the Children 
of the Queen's Chapel, of Blackfriars, and of other royal and cathedral 
foundations gave public performances on the common stages. Many 
noblemen had their private companies of boy actors as well as of adults; 
some of Ben Jonson's plays were written especially for presentation 
by boys; and up to the time of the Restoration, as everybody knows, 
women's parts were always taken by boys from the age of ten up to the 
time when their voices began to break. In fact, as Rosencrantz says 
to Hamlet, these boy actors were the fashion, and like many another 
fashion it was probably carried to the extreme. Shakspere's reference 
to them as "an aery of young children, little eyasses, that cry out on 
the top of question, and are most tyrannically clapped for't," would 
seem to indicate that he did not altogether approve of them. But in 
spite of this disparagement and the bitter complaint he puts into the 
mouth of the Egyptian Queen, "I shall see some squeaking Cleopatra 
boy my greatness," we must believe that many of these youthful actors 
did excellently well, and we know that from their ranks came some of the 
best actors on the Elizabethan stage. 

Now, it is not likely that boy nature has changed much in the last 
three or four hundred years. If the boys of Shakspere's day could do 
the plays of Shakspere, of Jonson, of Beaumont and Fletcher, why 
should not our boys — and girls — of today do the same? The trouble 
is we underestimate their ability in this direction — where we do not 
entirely ignore it — and we exercise them on light and worthless farces, 
or on problem plays, or we mutilate classics for them. Since at the most 
we can give them only a little, why shouldn't that little be of the best ? 
Surely Shakspere is better than Ibsen for boys and girls. And why 
cut and garble Twelfth Night to a forty-five minute performance ? Why 
not give the whole of that jolly play ? Why reduce the Taming of the 
Shrew to Petruchio and Katherine ? Why not give it all ? There is no 
reason. It can be done, for it has been done. 
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Some ten years ago our then Senior teacher of English conceived 
the idea of presenting Ralph Roister Doister. She reasoned thus: If 
the boys of Eton back in the sixteenth century could present Ralph 
Roister Doister— -boys taking women's parts — why shouldn't the Senior 
class of East High School at the beginning of the twentieth century 
reproduce that play — girls taking women's parts? The result was 
such a delightful presentation of that quaint old play as is still remem- 
bered with pleasure and talked about by those who were fortunate 
enough to be in it or to see it. 

Notwithstanding the success of this venture, when it became known 
the next year that the same teacher was planning to give the Pyramus 
and Thisbe interlude from A Midsummer-Night's Dream, some of us 
who had never attempted anything but Howell's farces, or something 
equally modern and trivial, looked upon the undertaking as a bold and 
presumptuous one. In such awe and distance did we hold the peerless 
one that it seemed almost like profanation to intrust the presentation 
of even one episode of his to our callow, unskilled youths. Boys of the 
sixteenth century could carry off a thing like that, but boys of our 
day were different. Doubts and fears vanished, however, in the enjoy- 
ment of the side-splitting performance. Since that time we have given 
complete performances of As You Like It, Comedy of Errors, Taming of 
the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Percy Mackaye's Canterbury Pilgrims, Love's 
Labour's Lost, A Midsummer-Night's Dream with the Mendelssohn 
music, and the Merry Adventures of Robin Hood dramatized by one of 
our own teachers. The last three plays were given out in the school 
yard on a stage erected by the boys of the school. 

Our indoor plays have been given on a stage fourteen by twenty- 
five feet. As the walls are bare and kalsomined, we have hit upon the 
device of hanging them round with soft folds of neutral-tinted muslin. 
We have no scenery. A printed card is set up announcing the location 
of the scene, and the imaginations of the audience do the rest. The 
play is the whole thing. Whatever furniture we need is always gener- 
ously lent to us by one of our furniture dealers. As to costumes, we 
have an excellent costumer in the city on whom we can always depend, 
though we are slowly but steadily acquiring a stock of our own. Thus 
simply, with profit to the actors and pleasure to the spectators, do we 
give Shaksperian and other classical plays. 

Helen O'Lemert 

East High School 
Columbus, Ohio 



